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DEBATING IN THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 



VICTOR OSCAR FREEBURG 
Columbia University 



What to teach a young man in college depends on what he will 
be called upon to do when he gets out of college. Will he be 
required to procure and organize the information that will solve 
some vital problem ? Will he be looked to for clear expression of 
his sane judgment upon the issues of the day ? Will he be com- 
pelled to defend himself against incompetent or malicious critics ? 
Will he be expected to assert himself as a positive force and become 
a leader in society? An emphatic "Yes!" to every question. 
The college man needs a special training for investigation, for 
expression, for the defence of truth, and for leadership; the college 
is the place to get that training, and debating is the activity that 
gives it. 

It would be unnecessary to argue here that an educational 
institution must be a training station as well as an information 
bureau, for that principle is now pretty generally accepted by 
educators; but it would be interesting to see just how far the prac- 
tical application extends. 

Tradition has decreed certain co-ordinate fundamentals in 
education. They are philosophy, history, and classics, mathe- 
matics, the physical sciences, and modern languages and literatures. 
These fundamentals are absolutely indispensible, but, even with 
the best of teachers, they may fail to give the desired equipment to 
the undergraduate. 

Some teachers may feel that the demands of time and expediency 
make it imperative for the student to "learn the book." Facts are 
more tangible than principles, and assignments by the page bring 
quicker results (such as they are) than original problems. Hence, 
methods of research, selection, and discrimination are all lost sight 
of in the drudgery of the lesson. The youth is learning how to 
receive knowledge, not how to find it for himself. 
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The ideal college instructor adds art to his information and 
multiplies his labor by intelligence. Under such guidance the 
student is fortunate. History will give him a sense of perspective 
and proportion, an understanding of cause and effect, and perhaps 
some notion of the world-scheme; philosophy will familiarize him 
with the splendid attempts of the finite mind to fathom the infinite; 
mathematics will develop accuracy and the power of analysis; 
science will disclose the intricate forces at work in the universe; the 
classics will put him in touch with the inspiring intellects of the old 
civilization, and modern literature will put him under the spell of all 
that is magnificent in the new. But even after all that, it is quite 
conceivable that the student may not have been educated in the 
literal sense of the word — he may not have been led out. He may 
have been packed full of impressions without having had suflacient 
opportunity for expression. He may not have been encouraged 
in the art of self-assertion or in the development of that positive 
personahty which is to be the measure of his influence among his 
fellows. 

Academic debate, as now conducted in the best colleges, supplies 
this peculiar training which the college man needs and cannot 
get from the other branches of study. But it is only in recent years 
that the makers of the curriculum have admitted this subject to 
the dignified company of Greek, calculus, and the history of the 
Dark Ages. The reluctance, where there has been any, is due to 
the ill repute which the "shyster" lawyer has earned for himself. 
It must be admitted that the tricks of his trade have sometimes 
crept into the colleges. Fifteen or twenty years ago debating 
contests between colleges were not calculated to enlist the admira- 
tion of the professor of Christian ethics. In those old days the 
college debater, a born celebrity, was never overburdened with 
facts or principles, but he had a nimble wit, a silver tongue, and the 
capacity for abstract employment of football tactics. Conse- 
quently he easily routed his less gifted opponents in the literary 
society. There was no need of electing him to the college debating 
team; Destiny had placed him there long before he had ever 
dreamed of college. The intercollegiate debate was an event in 
history. The members of the team were the eager agents of the 
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powers behind. All the information of the faculty, all the skill 
of alumni lawyers, and all the enthusiasm of fellow-students brought 
a pressure that simply forced a victory — except in the awful catas- 
trophe of meeting an even less scrupulous enemy. 

There was something picturesque about this "professional" 
debater; but thoughtful teachers today realize the importance 
of giving no man his diploma until he is a debater in a much larger 
sense of the word. To develop "crack" debaters is not their 
ambition. They teach debating not as an end, but as a means. 
The expression "to debate" means literally "to strike down"; but in 
a later and larger sense it means to build up as well as to strike down. 

The aim in academic debate is fourfold : (a) to teach the student 
how to collect and organize his material; (b) to teach him how to 
build up a sound and logical argument; (c) to show him how to 
prevent fallacies in his own speech and how to expose them in his 
opponent's speech; and (d) to help him to develop clearness, 
emphasis, convincingness, and beauty in oral expression. 

The student should first of all learn how to gather specific, 
accurate, and complete information on any subject. As far as 
possible he should choose none but up-to-date questions. Instead 
of copying Senator X's speech, or Editor Y's article, or Professor 
Z's published brief on the question, the student should consult 
library indexes and references, the data in technical journals, 
reports of commissions, tables of statistics, and all the ultimate 
sources of information for the raw material out of which to build 
his own original argument. The limits of time in the classroom 
impose the necessity for selection and elimination of material; 
competition and the spirit of the game insure completeness and 
relevancy. A valuable by-product of his search for material is the 
student's discovery that truth may have many aspects, and that 
one of the principles of success is the habit of tolerance and the 
recognition of the other side. 

Next, the student must learn for himself that clear thinking 
precedes, as well as underlies, clear speaking. To know syllogisms, 
and categories, and the what-nots of formal logic is not sufficient. 
The student must actually synthesize his evidence into a clear, 
coherent argument, which will tend to convince the audience, the 
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judges, and even the opponents. This training may be given most 
conveniently by the preparation of briefs for every debate. Profes- 
sors of debating vary as to the formula for such a brief; I have found 
the following scheme very successful. The distinctive feature is 
the parallel columns.' 

A. Introduction 

1. Statement of proposition. 

2. Definition of terms. 

3. Enumeration of issues. 

4. Exclusion of material. 

B. The Argument 



Sources 



Evidence 



Inference 



C. The Conclusion 

The statements under A must be formulated in a joint discus- 
sion between the affirmative and the negative debaters. Such a 
preliminary understanding precludes the probability of vague and 
empty quibbling and the fallacies of shifting ground or of arguing 
beside the point. The parallel columns under B compel the 
student to distinguish between mere assertion and the materials 
that support an assertion; this prevents contentiousness and 
produces argumentation. The "Conclusion" is simply the sum- 
marized statement of the whole argument. If the student submits 
such a brief to the instructor at the beginning of the debate results 
are invariably satisfactory; for a mistake is so palpable in a skeleton 
argument that a boy could hardly be stupid enough to let it remain. 
Sound reasoning from indisputable evidence is what counts; and 
the student soon discovers that bombastic phrases, dizzy sweeps, 
and soaring perorations are entirely accessorial in debate. 

Another faculty which the college man needs to develop is the 
ability to detect and correct error in reasoning or expression. 
Teachers should discourage most emphatically every sort of sophis- 
try and tricky shrewdness in debate. It never pays. However, 
some time or other we are all hkely to become guilty of illogical 

»My formula is an adaptation of the one used at the College of the City of 
New York. 
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reasoning, even in the most guarded discussion. The college 
man should learn how to put his finger on any fallacy. It can 
be exposed by the test of analysis. Every suspicious looking 
argument should be stripped to its barest essentials and tried by 
the rules of the syllogism. The opponent's brief must be cross- 
questioned to see that the sources are up to date and authoritative; 
that the evidence is true, accurate, relevant, and suflSdent; and 
that the inferences are inevitable and sufl&ciently weighty to war- 
rant the conclusion. The fear of such a grueling is always produc- 
tive of careful thinking and speaking. But the student should be 
warned not to become too enthusiastic about his refutation. Even 
on the negative side refutation is not enough to win the debate. 
Even the negative debater must be constructive in his argument 
as well as destructive. 

Public speaking is a fine art. The student has not fulfilled his 
whole duty in discovering truth; he must transmit it effectively 
as well. Clearness, emphasis, and convincingness of oral expression 
are developed by the spirit of competition in debate. The debater 
wants his audience to understand him; he wants to drive home the 
points of his speech, and he wants to win the decision. Thus he 
gets by necessity, as it were, the essentials of good oratory; and 
he gets them naturally and almost unconsciously, a thing which 
caimot be said of the student who tries to make an orator of himself 
by declamation or acting. 

Finally, debating develops a student's personality more spon- 
taneously and definitely than any other branch of study in the usual 
college curriculum. The sharpening of individuality is inevitable 
in a course where we use no textbooks, where only a few broad 
principles must be followed, and where the acquisition, organization, 
and expression of knowledge are almost entirely unrestricted by 
arbitrary model or authority. 

Academic debate is rapidly taking position along with the 
dignified subjects that have hitherto held undisputed sway over 
the college curriculum. It does not presume to displace or to 
jostle any other branch of study; but seeks to complement the 
strictly informative studies and to give a man the training which 
will enable him to assert himself as a personal power in the world. 



